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HOW TO GET RID OF A SCHOOL TEACHER. 


{From the Maine Farmer and Mechanics’ Advocate. } 


Berore the school begins, express your fears that the teacher will not 
succeed ; prophesy evil against him. When you have done this, you 
will see that your reputation for shrewdness may be lost if your predic- 
tions are not verified. After the school has commenced, you should 
inquire of the children, listen to all unfavorable stories, and believe 
them all. You will soon hear of something to find fault with. Call 
upon your neighbors, especially upon those whose children have been 
reprimanded or punished ; ask them what they think of the school. The 
occasion may be a favorable one to express your fears that the school 
is unprofitable ; your neighbor may not contradict you. After you 
have persuaded one individual to join with you, go boldly to another, 
make your inquiries, state your “ fears,” and say that Mr. A is dissatis- 
fied. Call on another and another ; go on stronger and stronger ; add 
fuel to the fire; state that A, B,C, and D, are dissatisfied. The leaven 
of discontent will now probably diffuse itself without difficulty. It 
would not be well to say any thing to the teacher about any proceed- 
ings in school of which you complain, for he might succeed in con- 
vineing you that they are proper; or, if not, he might correct them in 
future. Again; you ought publicly to profess a friendly regard for the 
teacher’s feelings, and it might wound them seriously if you should say 
to his face what you can say so innocently behind his back. 

Perhaps the cheaper and quicker way to raise a breeze of this sort, 
especially if you have a smart wife, who can talk faster than you can, 
—ay, and travel faster, too,—would be to let your wife go through the 
neighborhood under pretence of “ making calls,”"—(woe to the unlucky 
pedagogue !)—she’ll do the work, for female influence is certainly pro- 
digious ! 

If your boy should get whipped for nothing, you can take him with 
you some evening to the neighbors, and especially to the agent, [pru- 
dential committee] All can see that a boy who has attended school 
may know more about it than a man who has not. Your boy has felt 
the evils of bad government; his wrongs may excite sympathy ; his 
testimony against the teacher is decided, and to be relied upon. 

Before the next step is taken, a few preliminary measures are neces- 
sary. Some charges must be made. Say the teacher ts partial ; he 
docs not let every child stand at the head of his class at the same time ; 
some read before others, and some not till after; he lets some sit on the 
back seats, and others on the forward seats; he whips or reprimands 
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some scholars more than he does others ; and some, perhaps, he has not 
punished at all! Your children may assist you. Give them a hint of 
What vou want. Say that the school is unprofitable, and, if your child- 
ren are obedient to your wishes, it is not their fault if it is not. Say 
the ‘vy can learn nothing : the y will try hard to make you Spe ak the truth. 

say the school ts hoisy, and you need not blame your scholars if it is 
not. Say that all the roguery is not detected: and a teacher must have 
the eves of Arcus if he detects all.” A parent should be obeyed rather 
than a teacher: if there are any orders of the school which do not suit 
your children or you, tell them to break them on your authority ; if the 
te: ener disputes this, it is enough ! 

But if you fear that it would be disreputable to instruct your children 
io be mischievous and disorderly in school, you may ope nly tell them, 
‘When you go to school, obey the te acher, and try » learn.” It 
is true that this advice, if followed by children, wor id pen a good 
and profitable school, with but an ordinary teacher; yet you need not 
fear that this will inilitate in the least with your operations ; for, if you 
listen with gratified looks and expressions to reports of misconduct in 
school, and want of vigilance in the master to discover it all, your verbal 
advice will be as precept vs. EXAMPLE,—of no avail. W hen they or 
others have done any mischief in school, and you are told of it, they 
will see that you p articipate with them in the ple asure of the sport; and 
they will tuke their lesson of instructions, not from your “ set words,” 
but from the language of your heart, which ts this: “ You can learn 
but little, and it is of no use to iry; you can practise many tricks 
if you watch for opportunities, and the master may not see you; you 
will soon get above him, and turn him out of doors ; and the sooner the 
better. 

If you have some olficious intermeddler in your interest,—some 
judge of schools, with more tongue than brains.—you may send him in 
as aspy; he knows your, agg and if the school gets a good name, 
he will ae be to blame for i 

If you lave procee led wm the manner directed, taking pains not to 
let the teacher or his friends know any thing of your procecdings, lest 
_ ‘y throw impediine 7 In your Way, you may now reasonably expect 

» have a Inajority of persons who. will probably nitend a “school 
ain” on your er (io to the school avent, se re com- 
mittce;] tell hin that the school is unprofitable, that the money would 
better be thrown away ; tell him more or less: tell hin any thing; but 
insist that “it ts high time to get together and see about the school.” 
Appoint the meeting forthwith; three hours’ notice is enough, when 
there is a prospect ot a pleasant evening, and especially as you can 
notify your frieads on your way home. You should be expeditious 
about this thing : ae if any considerable time should elapse, after the 
notice is given, before the meeting, the teacher Inay trace out the 
origin of some of the charges against him, and be better prepared to 
detend himself. 

The management at school meeting is siinple. If you feel most in- 
terested, you may bring a candle. A moderator is to be chosen, and 
the design of the meeting stated, which may be to see about our 
school, (1. ¢., to get rid of the teacher.) If there are unexpected signs 
of opposition, you may speak of your friendly motives, urge the im- 
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portance of union, and say, “If we could only be united!” You, or 
some one Who can express himself better than you can, may speak as 
follows: —* We don’t suppose that we have authority to turn a master 
away ; but we expect that the master will have respect enough for him- 
self and the district, to take himself out of the way if he tinds that a 
jajority are dissatistied, whether they have any reason for their dis- 
satislaction or not.” You may now bring on all your charges; state 
that you have sent some of your se holars to a neighboring district, 
where they think they shall learn more ; make all the complaints you 
can think of, and urge others to do the same. You needn't be “me aly- 
mouthed ” about this. Convince Mr. Pedagogue that he must leave,— 
that your minds are made up, as the man’s was, who, coming home 
about midnight, thus soliloquized : —** Now, if my wile has gone to bed, 
Hll whip her, and jearn her better than to go to bed before | come 
home; and if I find her sitting up, Pll whip her, and learn her better 
ihan to be sitting up at this time of night, burning out wood and oil.” 

If there should happen to be a bad boy in the district, who does 
not belong to it, attending the school, and a motion should unex- 
pectedly be made to expel him from the school, by all means vote in 
favor of his remaining. He may be a great help to you. He will 
identify himself with you, associate with your boys, and visit your fami- 
lies: and. in gratitude for your kind interference in his be half, will feel 
called upon to use his influence and exertions with yours to get rid of 
the teacher. 

‘The school meeting will generally do the business for you, without 
even taking a vote on the subject. Few teachers will remain when 
there is such determined opposition. But in a desperate case, when a 
teacher is impudent enough to deny your authority to drive him away, 
aud to appeal to the superintending committee, some further measures 
may be necessary. In such cases, a school meeting won’t work 
at all. 

Perhaps a petition for the master to leave the school, drawn up ina 
fri ndly manner, with respectful language, and signed by some great 

nan, Who, from good authority, (i. e., from his ehildren,) has heard all 
about the school, mnay be the best thing to use next. This is even bet- 

r than a school meeting; for you may take this paper through the 
i trict, make such statements as you please, esac fear of contradic- 
tion or explanation ; the teacher now has no chance to defend himself 
against vou. while at school meeting he had an opportunity to reply :-— 
carry this through the district ; tell all the stories against the sehool you 
eau think of, and urge every motive for signing the petition. 

W hile this is going on, “other measures may be take on. An “ S- 
salt and battery” may be made upon the schoolhouse by night: six 
or eight of the writing benches may be torn off; the rulers inay be 
broken ; and sticks of wood, and large stones, may be put in the desk. 
You may next encourage the large rogues in school, as the master 
would not take himself out of the way, to put him out, by clubbing him 
vom the sehool. A good degree of caution is necessary not to dis- 
cover the plot beforchand, lest the master be on his guard, and defeat it. 
Again: neighbors who are in the secret should not make any disclo- 
sures, even out of the district, lest it lead persons to suppose that not 
only some large boys, in school, but some old boys, out of school, were 
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privy to the business, and concerned in it. This, by some, might be 


thought disgraceful. 

If, by any means, all these measures should not produce the desired 
effect, and the superintending committee should happen to visit the 
school rather unexpectedly, and advise the teacher to go on, your con- 
dition would be unfortunate indeed ; but you need not despair. You 
may keep your children at home, and go to school yourself, to scold the 
master or his friends. You may lock up the schoolhouse, if you think 
you can make others believe you have a right to do it. 

If, at length, from dire necessity, you are obliged to have recourse to 
the committee, and send a man in your interest to labor with them, he 
may take the before-mentioned “ petition” with him. If you have not 
been able, with your utmost exertions, to obtain the signatures of more 
than one fifth of the legal voters of the district, you may just state that 
more would have signed it if they had had pen and ink. You never 
need present this “ petition” to the teacher ; he will probably hear of it. 

If the committee will not now decide to dismiss the teacher without 
an investigation, and he requests this, you may, after the close of some 
evening meeting, leave the schoolhouse unlocked, so that the fireplace 
may be torn down or injured. This will probably stop the school 
for a while, and perhaps drive the teacher away. 

You may thus, reader, get rid of a school teacher who is objection- 
able to you. ‘The glory and honor will be your own; and you and 
your children after you may reap the reward. Propatum Est. 





A CHILD'S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven; and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. She stood alone 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 

And had not seen before. The purple folds 

Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 

That looked so still and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 

Burst from her lips, and, putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively ;— 
“ Father, dear father, God has made a star! ” 
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TRUTH. 


The great principle, and only sure foundation of all that is valuable 
in character, and on which we can reckon as a permanent good for 
our children, is a profound regard for, and strict adherence to, truth. 
And yet there is no vice to which children, from even a very tender 
age, are so much addicted, as falsehood. If it come not in the form 
of the lie direct, it is seen in evasion, prevarication, amplification,—or 
in withholding the truth, or a part of the truth ; all of which are as bad 
and as dangerous as unmitigated lying, and should be discountenanced 
and broken up the moment they are discovered. Let not your child- 
ren associate with any, of whatever age or relation, who hold in light 
estimation this great and fundamental principle of moral duty. Let it 
not be considered sufticient that their companions admit its obligation, 
and ever enjoin it upon others. They should practise it. It is not 
enough to teach children by precept what they should do, or abstain 
from; they must see an illustration of it in our own lives and conduct. 
A parent expresses surprise at his son’s moral obliquity,—insists that 
ne has taught him, from infancy, the beauty of truth, and the necessity 
of virtuous deportment ; but forgets that, in many things, his own life 
has contradicted his words. O, when will men Jearn that it is example, 
—what we do, rather than what we say,—that influences others? It 
is this which educates ; and, consequently, what the fathers and mothers 
of the rising generation are, will the next generation be. Schools 
may do something,—with parental coéperation, they may do much; 
but, in general, their province is considered in society as confined to 
the intellect. The time has come when multitudes look to this depart- 
ment of school education as but secondary to the moral department. 
And among this number we rank ourselves. Not forgetting the claims 
of the mind, we relinquish, in our system, nothing hitherto required for 
its expansion, invigoration, or supply of valuable stores for future use ; 
but add whatever we conceive requisite for improving the heart, meli- 
orating the passions, refining the sensibility, and elevating the affec- 
tions. The practice of truth and kindness, therefore, enters largely into 
the subjects of our almost daily exhortations, as lying at the root of 
what we would establish in every individual of our precious charge.— 
G.I. Thayer. 





Morners ann Davgurers.—It was a judicious resolution of a 
father, as well as a most pleasing compliment to his wife, when, on 
being asked by a friend what he intended to do with his girls, he 
replied :—T intend to apprentice them all to their excellent mother, 
that they may learn the art of improving time, and to be fitted to be- 
come, like her, wives, mothers, heads of families, and useful members 
of society.” Equally just, but bitterly painful, was the remark of the 
unhappy husband of a vain, thoughtless, dressy slattern :—* It is hard 
to say it, but if my girls are to have a chance of growing up good for 
any thing, they must be sent out of the way of their mother’s 
example.” 











Remember that most of the matchless effusions of Robert Burns 
were conceived while he was toiling after the plough ! 
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CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


In the Annual Report of Messrs. Thayer and Cushing, made to the 
patrons of the Chauncy Hall School, we find the following excellent 


remarks : 

“But we do not consider recitations and lessons the sole objects of 
school life. There is a kind of discipline bearing upon the successful 
performance of all subsequent duties, for which much opportunity is 
afforded ;—we mean the formation of habits ;—for, as these, after all, are 
what chiefly make talent and acquisition available for any good, the 
cultivation of good and the eradication of bad ones are sedulously ate 
tended to. Among these we consider punctuality and evactness of great 
importanee. During the last year, we have introduced several new 
arrangements, calculated to promote the most exact punctuality. The 
door is locked exactly at the minute appointed for commencing, and all 
who come after that time are put to considerable personal inconven- 
ience ; and we would request that no note of excuse may ever be given 
when there is no good reason for the tardiness, that the delinquent may 
not be excused from suffering the penalty for his neglect. All the 
hours for recitation, &e., also, are now indicated by the stroke of a 
bell, at an appointed minute; this must be instantly attended to, or the 
lesson must be made up at some extra hour. We hope in this way to 
do something towards the formation of habits of exact punctuality; to 
make minute men, who will always be found at their posts at the 
call of duty. 

‘“ We occasionally hear complaints that we are too particular. We 
hope this is not the case. From some experience, it has been found 
best always to Insist upon the performance of duties, however small, in 
some particular and uniform way that has been found most expedient; 
for, if any wandering from the fixed standard is allowed, there is no 
limit to the latitude that may be taken, and order _ neatness will 
usually be dispensed with. We hope, then, that if, in any thing, we 
seem even notional, our exactness may be borne age as the best means 
that has oceurred to us for the accomplishme nt of a desirable end. 
Our notions may not be the best, but we know no better, and would 
gladly receive the communication of more efficient ones from any 
quarter, 

“In regard to the manners and morals of those under our charge, 
we presume that no one will find fault with our being particular ; and, 
pe rhaps, the character and organization of our school give us more 
opportunity to attend to these than most teachers enjoy. In regard to 
good manners, there seems to be no more reason for dispensing with 
the min the school, than in the drawing-room, or the church. School, 
to be sure, has its peculiar observances: but they ean all be brought 
within the pale of respect and good feeling. Under all cireumstances, 
we endeavor to enforce those marks of respect which the young owe 
to their elders, and of kindness and gentleness that they owe to each 
other; to show them that these are not to be limited to those of theit 
own rank in society, but extended to all, as God’s children and their 
brothers ; that they, too, owe something to the comfort of the com- 
munity at large, and that all municipal regulations must be strictly 
observed, as intended for the convenience of all: and that school-bovs 
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ean. if they will, withdraw themselves from the genus bears, and 
miatain the character of gentlemen. 

- Of course, however , they are not allowed to look on these things 
as the only needful ones, or at all to be brought into comparison with 
those all-important moral characteristics, which are to determine the 
standing and happiness of the future man. And here, our system 
enables us to make considerable direct etlort for their improvement. 
Jlaving so many teachers engaged in conducting the literary exercises 
of the school, time can be spared, when all the pupils can be addressed 
together, on such topics as may seem most important to them, or are 
suveested by daily occurrences. One or two hundred human beings 
can hardly spend a considerable portion of their time together, without 
‘he daily occurrence of events that may afford a meet text for familiar 
rcinarks on the great moral topics of love, truth, justice, and duty. 
Cases of misconduct, too, can be searched to the bottom, and the 
proper impression made on the offenders by private conversation and 
advice. Much good, we are persuaded, can be, and we trust is, ac- 
complished in this way, and we shall always keep a time open for it, 
however numerous our other duties. It seems the most etlicient moral 

chigious Instruction that the day-school admits of. We aim at a 
uh fees ei! for our school in its literary and scientific character ; but 
desire to claim, as we are resolved to admit for ut, no superior in this 
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TEACHING. 


The employment of teaching is congenial to happiness. — | rejoice to 
he enabled to add my own experience to the truth of this assertion. 
Some of the most delightful years of my life were devoted to the in- 
struction of young ladies. And how could it be otherwise, when the 
pleasure of witnessing their improvement was mingled with the con- 
civtsness of improving with them as a fellow-learner, when every 
laborious department of the vocation was cheered by the sweetest 
syinpathics, by demonstrations of attachment and eratitude, not to be 
goubted or mistaken, and which have continued with me into the wane 
of life: How often, on entering the schoolroom, and seeing fifteen 
bricht fhees turned towards me with the smile of welcome, have | 
Jeutly given thanks for my blessed employment ; and, with that desire 

sctug a good example which those feel who urge others to it, 

ated in my heart the words of the apostle,—* For their sakes, | 
ctily myself?! —_ unesrateful should I be not to bear glad testi- 
ny to the privile ve of being associated with beings who, in the 
blossom and be auty ms youth, soughi knowledge and goodness in 
prcierence to the vanity and pride of life, and who, regarding each 
other as one lovely family, drew me also within the circle of their own 
erly fellows ship. When [ reeall the lineaments of those beauti- 
Wi wad buoyant spirits who touche das with the wand of enchantment, 
ive downy-footed years, I am reminde ‘d of the fabled answer made by 
piece of turf to him who questioned whence its odor proceeded,— 
‘Loses were planted on my soil. Their perfume deliciously = netra 
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} 


| through all my pores. Otherwise | gad been suil but a mass oF 
y. — Urs. Sigourney. 
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[From the Newburyport Herald. ] 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, MARCH TERM, 1842, AT SALEM. 
JupGce WARREN presiding. 
COMMONWEALTH US. WILLIAM WEBSTER. 

This was an appeal from the decision of a magistrate who had im- 
posed a fine of two dollars and costs on the defendant, for an alleged 
unreasonable punishment inflicted on Alfred Willis, a scholar in the 
district school, kept in West Newbury, during the last winter, by Mr. 
Webster. The instructer is about eighteen years old, a student in 
Dartmouth College, and of a size considerably smaller than the pupil. 
The first witness called was Alfred Willis, who said :— 

“fT attended Mr. Webster’s school; am between seventeen and 
eighteen years of age; we went up to spell our lesson ; master said, 
whoever missed three words should go back and get it over; I missed 
so many, and he told me to go back; as I was turning from him, | 
said, ‘—n the lesson, I won’t get it again.” He stepped up to me, 
and said, ‘ What isthat?’ I said, ‘I didn’t say any thing to you.’ He 
then sent out one of the scholars to get two of the best sticks he could 
find. ‘Three sticks were brought in. Master said, ‘ You’ve got to 
take a whipping ;’ and told me to take my coat off, and step into the 
floor. I told him I wouldn’t. He seized me by the hair of my head, 
and began to whip me, and dragged me into the floor. He got upon 
a seat, and whipped me on my shoulder. After he broke the first 
stick, he asked me if ’'d do so any more. I said, ‘ No;’ but he still 
whipped me with the other stick ; used it considerably. I went to 
iny seat, and sat there crying. He said, ‘ [f you don’t hold your tongue, 
Pll come and put it on again.’ The school was soon after dismissed. 
In the afternoon, father and [ went to the schoolhouse, and called 
Webster out. He said he had cause for whipping me. Father asked 
him to go down and look at my back ; he said he couldn’t then, but 
would in the evening. I was disabled ; couldn’t work ; carried the 
marks fora month; felt it for a week, but didn’t lose my appetite ; 
couldn't take off my clothes and put them on myself; did a little round 
the house the same day; brought a half bushel of salt on my shoulder 
same afternoon ; father didn’t say to Webster he’d whip him ; had had 
a little difiiculty with Webster the day before; my brother went up 
with his class, and master told him to spell his name ; he couldn’t, and 
Webster told him how; made another boy spell it, and my brother 
didn’t spell it then ; master told him to stand out, and he went to his 
seat ; master took him out,and shook him round a little ; I told master 
not to shake him ; he said if I didn’t keep still, he’d shake me ; I told 
him | doubted it.’ 

Jonathan Ilsley, Jr.‘ Alfred Willis contradicted the master three 
or four times ; wouldn’t get his lesson ; went to his seat, and threw his 
book into the desk ; said, ‘ D—n the lesson ;’ master told him, three or 
four umes, to take his book out, and he wouldn’t ; master sent for two 
sticks ; Joseph Wood went and got three apple-tree sticks, not very 
large, the largest as big as my little finger, at the largest end; master 
told him to take his jacket off, and he said, ‘I shan’t do it for you;’ 
master struck him three or four clips ; Willis began to rise, and master 
seized him by the foretop, and put it on, and then Willis began to 
howl ; master asked him what he lied for, (in saying he did not swear ;) 
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Willis said he didn’t, but master made him own it, and then whipped 
him for lying; he didn’t touch him after he took his seat. The char- 
acter of the school was good, and approved of by the district and com- 
mittee; orderly and well taught; never knew the master to whip any 
other scholar with a stick ; he kept the school out, for eight or nine 
weeks after this.” 

James Willis. ‘ Am the father of Alfred; went over to the school- 
house that afternoon; my wife had been crying about it; I told the 
master I thought he had given my boy an unreasonable whipping ; 
told him if he wanted to whip any body, to whip me ; tf he'd step out, 
fd shake him all to pieces. ‘There were several places on the boy’s 
back as black as a hat; [I washed his back with new rum; the flesh 
was broke a little, but his health was not affected ; can’t say whether 
the door of the schoolroom was open when I told him [’d shake him.” 

Kirby Stlloway. “ Heard Mr. Webster say, if he had known Mr. 
Willis would make such a fuss, he’d have whipped Alfred twice as 
hard. Wallis said he didn’t swear, and didn’t say any thing to him. 
it was a good school ; I attended it all the time to the close.” 

‘This was the case on the part of the government, and the respon- 
dent was not put upon hisdefence. The district attorney rose, and said 
that he could not but be very much surprised to find such a case in 
court; that he had had no opportunity to investigate it before, as the 
original examination was before a magistrate ; and that, if he had had 
the least idea of its nature, it would never have been presented at all ; 
that, so far from blaming Mr. Webster, he could not but express the 
highest approbation of his conduct ; that the only thing to be regretted 
was, that the boy was not punished enough, and that he could not but 
think it would have been a good thing if the father had been whipped 
twice as much as the boy. He was, of course, anxious to stop the 
prosecution. 

Judge Warren said he could not permit this course to be pursued ; 
it Was a case eminently entitling the defendant to a verdict of acquit- 
tal by the jury. He addressed the jury very handsomely and appro- 
priately, for ten or fifteen minutes, upon the improper conduct of the 
voy and his parent, and in commendation of the conduct of the in- 
siructer, and upon the general subject of discipline in and out of 
school. 


‘The jury, of course, acquitted Mr. Webster without leaving their 
seats, 


Mr. Huntington, district attorney. Mr. Lunt for defendant. 





Boox-Keepinc sy Dousue Enxtry.—Mr. Nims, in his History of 
Strlingshire, in Scotland, informs us that, when writing was a rare 
accomplishment, the old treasurer of the town of Stirling kept his 
accounts in the following singular method :—He hung up two boots, 
one on each side of the chimney, and in one he put all the money he 
received, and in the other all receipts for the money he paid. At the 
cad of the year, or whenever he wanted to make up his accounts, he 
vuptied the boots, and by counting their several respective contents, 
he was enabled to make a balance. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


| We copy from the Albany * District School Journal,”’ some further 
correspondence on the subject of the selection of books for schoo} 
libraries. The faets stated strongly illustrate the importance of ey. 
ercisine sound discretion and equal justice in the selection of books for 
this purpose.—Iip. | 
Cortianyn Vitrace, March 7, 1842. 
Sir.—In several Common School libraries already visited by me, | 
have found a work entitled the “ Pirate’s Own Book,” and in one of 
the sume libraries. the * Lives and Exploits of the Bandittt and Rob- 
bers of all Nations,” 2 vols., Phila., published by R. W. Pomeroy, 1839, 
[ have uniformly advised their removal, and assigned the following 
reasons :—that. in the first place, aside from any directly pernicious ten- 
dency which they are supposed to exercise, the information which they 
contain is not of a valuable character; that the wild and exciting tales 
which they contain unfit the youthful mind for the perusal of works of 
a craver and more useful character; that they cater to a depraved and 
vitiated taste by dilating on all the revolting details of the worst crimes 
of which humanity is capable ; and, lastly, that they do exercise a posi- 
tively bad and dangerous tendency over the youthful mind. The first 
step to vice is the knowledge of it. And where viee and crime are 
painted in those illusive colorings which nearly ally them to virtues, 
they lose their naked repulsiveness. When the brute courage of the 
lawless buccaneer is held up and expatiated on as lofty heroism ; when 
the capricious merey, which even the gorged wild beast will occasion- 
ally, and perhaps equally often, manifest, is dignified with the name of 
magnanimity and generosity, it is to be feared that the lives of such men 
afford not the benefit of a negative example,—at least to the youthful 
mind, which the Common School libraries are intended principally 
to benefit. Tt is to be feared that, to the mind in which sound princi 
ples have not taken — root, and had time to attain some degree of 
vigor and maturity, these tales of wild excitement and daring adven- 
ture,—where new scenes and new objects forever meet the eve,—where 
the most unrestrained passions meet with no check, and untold wealt! 
inay be had for the asking,—are more prone to dazzle and captivate, than 
toexciie disgust and abhorrence. I have ever thought there was a dap- 
rerous kind of faseimation in storie s of this kind. All have heard of 





the incident of the young man, who, on witness! ia thrilling re presei- 
tation on. the yar of the “ Ruined Gambler.” exclaimed, in at 
uncontrollable burst of feeling, “1[,teo. will be a ruined eambler!” 

But it has en several times said to me, * All this is obviated by the 


fact, that. in the end, this pirate or robber is taken and executed.” — The 
sinallest boy, however, a that his seizure or escape depends upoll 
contingencies, Some never have been taken : sale we know, have 
died peaceably in their we > many have fallen in battle, the common 
and the honorable lot of the soldier: and, when seized and put to death, 
even by those vindictive methods. until so rece ‘ntly practised,—by the 
eross, by impalement, ete..—if the mnpesg mind has not alrez idy been 
prepa tred to re: rard it as the marty rdom of a hero, we at least have the 
Warrant of experience, in saying that the ublie exhibitions of scenes 
of this kind. either on paper or in actual life. have never been found to 
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-vereise that salutary influence, which, perhaps, it would be so natural 
to expect. 

Such, sir, is an outline of the reasons which I have urged, when I 
have found such books in the Common School libraries, to procure 
their removal ; and, in corroboration of some of the positions assumed 
by me, | would remark that, where I have found such books, libra- 
Hans and other school officers present have uniformly admitted that 

‘y are more read by boys, than any other books in the library. A 
scomlile farmer complaine ‘d to me, last week, that he “wished the 
Pirate book was out of the library, for his son would read nothing else, 
—his whole thoughts were on it, day and night. 

Where I have been able to have the trustees present, when examin- 
ing a library, and assigned the above reasons for removing a book, 
i ave usually found them willing to accept my advice. But there have 
heen cases, When trustees were not present, and I could only communi- 
eate With them by letter, and then, perhaps, not at suflicient length to 
render my reasoning fully satisfactory. The immediate occasion of my 
addressing you on this subje ct, at this time, is, that I found the * Pirate's 
Own Book,” and the “Lives and Exploits of the Banditti and Rob- 
bers of all Nations,” in a school in the town of Marathon, last week ; 
and, on advising their removal, and assigning my reasons, the trustees 
differed with me in opinion, and it was agreed the matter should 
be placed before you, for your decision. Your decision, therefore, is 
respectfully solicited. 

Your ob’t servant, Henry S. Ranpaun, 
Deputy Supt. Common Schools, Cortland Co. 
Hlon. Samuet Youne. 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, ? 
DrerarRTMENT OF Common Senoors, 
Ausany, March 11, 1842. 


Dear Sir,—lI fully concur with you in your views respecting the pro- 
pricty of introducing or retaining in the school district libraries, the 
works indicated by you. In my judgment, their influence upon. the 
youthful mind is most pernicious ; and no parent who duly appreciates 
tue future happiness, welfare, and respectability, of his child, should 
permit him to peruse such works, except under such restrictions, and 
with the aid of such counteracting influences, as will efiectually serve 

san antidote to the poison which must necessarily be iinbibed ; and I 
recommend the unqualified exclusion from every school district libra- 
ry of the State, of the “ Pirate’s Own Book,” and the * Lives and 

iXploits of the Banditti and Robbers of all Nations.” ‘They serve 
omy to minister to that morbid appetite lor the revolting and disgust- 

ug details of viee and crime, expecially when ex ‘ibited on an extensive 
ies which characterizes the undisciplined and vulgar mind, ‘They 
‘thuulate and excite the worst propensities and wen of our nature, 
without contributing, in the slightest degree, to the improvement or 
clevation of the intellect or the he art. Tt is deeply and seriously to be 
zretted, that any considerable portion of an enlightened community 
should countenance the diffusion of works so exceptionable in their 
tendency. While, however, [I claim no right, and feel no disposition, 
to titerfere with their unlimited circulation wherever the consciences 
aud tastes of the reading public will permit, [am bound by the position 
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to which I have been called, and by the obligations I have assumed, to 
see that no contaminating influences are permitted to mingle with the 
pure streams of knowledge and instruction designed to be secured by 
the introduction of district libraries into the several school districts of 
the State. The public funds set apart by the enlightened munificence 
of the Legislature for the general diffusion of intellectual and moral 
science, shall never, with my consent or knowledge, be perverted to 
unworthy, degrading, and ignoble purposes ; and whenever I am satis. 
fied that the district libraries have been permitted, by those to whom 
the selection of books has been confided, to become the vehicles 
of corrupting and contaminating appeals to the passions, the imagina- 
tion, or the fancy, 1 shall promptly apply the remedy which the law has 
placed in my hands. 

The trustees of the Marathon district are, therefore, hereby directed 
to exclude the works in question from their library, and to supply their 
place with others of an unexceptionable character ; and the Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools for the several towns of the State, are 
hereby recommended to withhold the library money, hereafter to be 
received, from every district having in its district library the works 
referred to, and to report the case to this department. 

S. Youne, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Col. Henry S. Ranpati, Deputy Sup’t. of Cortland Co. 





BEAUTIES OF IGNORANCE. 


[From the Northern Light. ] 


The direful consequences which astrology has so often presaged from 
the positions of the planets, and the sway that these presages have 
exerted over the human mind, are illustrative of the effects of 
ignorance. When that mania was at its height, in 1179, all the 
astrologers,—Orientals, Christians, Jews, and Arabs.—concurred in the 
announcement of a grand conjunction of all the planets, both superior 
and inferior, to take place in the month of September, 1186, when, as 
a consequence, the destruction of all things was to be consummated, by 
the violence of winds and tempests. ‘Through the influence of these 
pretended prophets, and the ready credulity of mankind in stellar in- 
iluence and agency, the tenor of this prediction was spread far and 
wide ; and the seven years, during which the fulfilment was waited 
for, were years of lamentation and horror throughout Europe— 
ven three hundred years later than this, when a prediction was put 
forth by one Stofiler, a German astrologer, viz., that, in 1524, there 
would be a conjunction, at the same time, of the three superior planets, 
in the constellation Pisces, in consequence of which a general deluge 
was to follow,—this absurdity experienced no lack of public credence. 
On that occasion, the consternation was so great, that many who resided 
near the sea, Or upon rivers, abandoned their houses, and sold, for 
mere nominal sums, their lands and their movable effects; while 
others assiduously applied themselves to the preparation of hoats, 
wherein to escape ; and others, still, withdrew for safety to the adjoin- 
ing mountains. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


[Of the following excellent “suggestions and recommendations,” 
contained in a late report of the Boston school committee, we may 
say as it used to be said at the beginning of the old .“ Farmer’s Al- 
manac,” that “though calculated for the meridian of Boston, they 


will serve for any part of New England.”—Eb.| 


«Among the suggestions and recommendations which we would 
venture to make, is the importance of a more thorough and exact 
instruction, even if a less amount of ground be gone over. There 
is too prevalent a wish to measure the progress of the scholar by 
an apparent, and not a real, standard; by the number of pages 
passed over, and not by the amount of knowledge conveyed. It 
is a very obvious truism that it is much better to know a little 
thoroughly than much superficially; but, though it is so obvious a 
truism, it is constantly overlooked or violated in the business of 
education, and the habit of mind produced by this violation is very 
injurious. In this respect, almost all our schools are susceptible 
of improvement. 

“In history and geography, we would recommend a more care- 
ful attention to our own country. These are of primary importance. 
A boy or girl should be taught thoroughly the history and geography 
of his or her own country, before going beyond any thing more than 
the outlines of those of other countries. In most of the schools, 
this rule is not observed with sufficient care. We, especially, found 
it difficult to obtain correct answers to questions about the constitu- 
tion and government of our own country. One can listen with no 
satisfaction to hear a boy mention the rivers in China, or the moun- 
tains in Sweden, after he has been found ignorant of the mode of 
electing the president and senators of the United States. 

“The danger of tasking the memory rather than the understand- 
ing, should be strongly urged upon our teachers. Though it is 
sometimes unavoidable that children should commit to memory what 
they do not understand, especially in large schools, yet it should be 
considered an evil, and guarded against, accordingly, as much as 
possible. We often found this to be the case, and that a scholar 
would lose himself the moment he wandered from the beaten track 
of the printed page. We deem it an evil, that scholars should read 
aloud a piece of prose or poetry which they do not comprehend, 
We are assured that this cannot be helped, and that there is not 
time to explain allusions, illustrations, &c. ; and it may be 80 ; and, 
if so, the proper assistance should be afforded by the reading book 
itself; for the task of teaching a boy to read what he does not 
understand, is an occupation resembling in kind that of teaching a 
parrot to talk. The committee may, in this connection, be allowed 
to remark that there is great room for improvement in the text- 
books used in our schools, with very few exceptions. 

“We have noticed too great a disparity between the extreme 
portions of the schools, not only between the first and the lowest 
classes, but between the highest and lowest members of each class. 
The attention does not seem to be fairly divided. The bright and 
intelligent scholars who need it least, receive the most care. ‘There 
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appears to be too great a diflerence, as a general rule, between th 
first division of the first class and the rest of the school. The jp. 
terests of the rank and file are somewhat neglected for the sake of » 
few leaders. ‘This is perhaps an inevitable result of schools so larg, 
as ours, and that system of emulation and that high pressure priv- 
ciple on whieh they are managed, and which, your committee would 
respectfully suggest, is carried quite too far. 

>A veneral defect in the schools, with a few exceptions, is the want 
of a distinet articulation and a clear utterance. The vocal organs 
are not properly trained, and the werds are not distinctly pronounced, 
A mumbled and confused utterance is frequently heard, and the read- 
ing is very apt to be too rapid. We make proper allowance for the 
embarrassment which the scholars feel in the presence of the com- 
mittee: but still, after this. we are confident that there is room for 
improvement in this respect. The pleasure with which one listens 
to the common conversation even of one whose words fall from his 
lips distinetly uttered and correctly enunciated, like coins from 4 
mint, and the difficulty of correcting bad habits formed in early life, 
make it worth while to devote considerable attention to this subject, 
while the organs are young and_ flexible. 

‘Your committee deem it their duty to call your attention to 
the defeetive arrancements and inferior accommodations of our school- 
houses, which are behind the spirit of our times, and unworthy of so 
wealthy and intelligent a city as ours. A’ great evil is felt in the 
want of recitation rooms. From two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty children are crowded together into one large room, in’ which 
two or three sections are constantly, or for a large part of the time, 
engaged in recitation, producing a hubbub and confusion, which dis- 
tract the attention, are irritating to a nervous temperament, and highly 
ijurious to good order. — From the same deficiency results a loss of 
time to every school, the aggregate of which is very considerable. 
ln addition to this, the schools are too crowded, and the scats are 
not properly constructed, There is not a single school, which has 
come under the observation of your committee, in which the seats are 
adapted, as they ought to be, to the young and growing frame. Es 
pecially do the eirls suffer from this cause, from their greater delicacy 
of organization and less hardy habits of exercise. Such seats cannot 
be viewed without pain, by any one acquainted with the principles 
of physiology. ‘Their inevitable tendency is to produce diseases of 
he spine and chest, and to lay the foundation of chronic com- 
plaints, which will imbitter life, if they do not shorten it. Public 
attention is not called to this subject, because the connection is 10! 
pereeived hetween the cause and the effect; but if the communis 
could only realize the extent of the evil, and have brought before 
their senses, in some perceptible form, the consequences of this  vie- 
lation of al laws, we believe that a reform would be insisted 
UPON, ai that no considerations of economy would be allowed to 
stand in the way of it. Indeed, a truly enlightened economy, no less 
than tigher motives, would make the health of our children a mat- 
ter of the first importance, and remove or alter every thing that 
operates unfavorably upon it. 

* Pexmansuip.—tIn the annual report. made in 1837. a decided 
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preference was expressed in favor . providing that the classes 
should not receive instruction at ald in large or round hand, until 
a considerable tume had been spent in acquiring a fine or running 
hand. 

+ Your committee are aware that such a change was attempted 
in some schools; but, in their opinion, it is better that the schools 
should be instructed, as all now are, upon the old system; and 
iiey would advise that, in any system which may be adopted, the 
‘irst elements of writing should be taught upon the principle of re- 
quiring that single letters and large hand should be written, before 
ining and fine hand writing is taught. 

‘The committee ascertained that there is great diversity in the slips 
and copy-books used in teaching writing. 

There would seem to be a defect in the present system of teach- 
ig boys and girls the same style of penmanship. 

*'The committee consider this to be an important subject, and, 
though they would not advise requiring the teachers to pursue an 
mvariable course with all pupils, it would not seem expedient to 
allow such a latitude as is now permitted in this department. In 
all other branches, the course and mode of instruction are pre- 
scribed, and no deviation is permitted. 

‘Keys.—The attention of the committee has been drawn to the 
use, by the pupils, of ‘ Aeys to Arithmetic and Algebra, containing 
the answers to all the questions, and the solution of many of them. 
It was not intended by Mr. Emerson, that the ‘ Keys’ prepared by him 
showld be used by the scholars, and in his opinion ‘such use would 
generally be injurious ;” and he endeavored to guard against the 
veneral use of them. It has been found that the scholars have 
access to the ‘Keys:’ and your committee think it would be expe- 
dient to provide that they should not be used by the scholars, and 
iithorize the teachers to regard the violation of such a provision as 
ubjecting offenders to the loss of rank, or other punishment. A 
provision is made as to the ‘ Latin Grammar School,’ that no trans- 
latious ‘of the Latin and Greek authors studied, nor any interpreta- 
tions, Keys, or orders of construction, shall be allowed.’ There would 
‘com to be the same reason for providing that no ‘ Keys’ to the 
mestions in arithmetic and algebra should be allowed in the writ- 
my department. Your committee think it better that the scholars 
Siould undertake to solve the questions, without previously knowing 

auswers: but the chief objection to the ‘Keys’ iS, that they 
contain the solution of the most difficult questions, which the pupils 
ould cert uly try to solve without such aid. 
net ‘PING. —Ac cording to the regulations, book-kee ‘ping is 
required to be taught in the riesr classes. This is attended to 
icrally, but there are some schools in which it is omitted. The 
ommittee consider it highly linportant that book- keeping should be 
owen to every first class. Independent of the import: int practical 
formation obtained by a knowledge of book-keeping, even by single 
entr) y. it is an excellent practice mm penmanship, and more agreeable 
or the advanced classes, than the continued use of the ordinary copy- 
ti 


‘ Resolved, That the masters and teachers in in several English 
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grammar schools and writing schools under the care of this Board. 
be required to give special attention to the suggestions and recom. 
mendations contained in the foregoing extracts, and to use all prac. 
ticable means to correct the evils and deficiencies therein noticed. 

“ Resolved, That the several writing masters, their ushers and as. 
sistant teachers, be required to instruct their pupils in the rules and 
definitions contained in the text-books used in their schools, so that 
they may be able to repeat the same, or the substance thereof. 

‘“ Resolved, That the writing masters be required to prohibit the 
use, by their pupils, of Keys to arithmetic and algebra. 

“ Resolved, That the writing masters in all the schools be required 
to impart instruction in book-keeping to all the pupils in their first 
classes, as far as practicable, as well as in the other prescribed 
studies.” 





Catcutatinc Boy.—Among the many boys employed for the differ- 
ent purposes of calculating on the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, there 
is at present one named Alexander Gwin, only eight years old, a 
native of Derry, whose abilities at his early age are truly surprising. 
He has got by rote the fractional Jogarithms from 1 to 1000, which 
he will repeat in regular rotation, or otherwise, as the interrogator may 
put the question. It is certainly astonishing to think so tender a mind 
can retain, with such tenacity and correctness, seven figures of an an- 
swer, (according to their different variations) for one thousand numbers. 
His rapidity and correctness in the various calculations of trigonomet- 
rical distances, triangles, &c., are amazing, beyond any thing we have 
ever witnessed. He can in less than one minute make return in acres, 
roods, perches, &c., of any quantity of land, by giving him the survey- 
or’s chained distances, while the greatest arithmetician, with all his 
knowledge, will certainly take nearly an hour to do the same, and not 
be certain of truth in the end.—Liverpool Albion. 





It should be the constant aim of the teacher to instruct the young, 
that, under the guidance of Providence, they may become aflectionate 
and dutiful children, flexible and attentive pupils, and kind and agree- 
able companions. Instructions of this nature will be also instrumental 
in leading them to become pious and discreet parents, sincere and 
constant friends, peaceful and obliging neighbors, conscientious and 
enlightened statesmen, and, above all, humble and devoted Christians. 





Want or Forernovcut.—A black snake, which had discovered 
the nest of a woodpecker, climbed up the tree, and, putting his head 
into the hole, swallowed the woodpecker. Alas! when he would have 
withdrawn, he found his throat so much distended by his supper, that 
he could not get back ; and so he died, with his leneth exposed, dan- 
yling from a woodpecker’s hole,—an admonition to all who passed by, 


“t to get aio a scrape until they had contrived how they could get ou! 
of if. : 
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